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A REVIEW. 

(Reprinted from the American Historical Review.) 

The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire : A Comparative 
Study of the Beginnings of the Mining Industry in Idaho 
and Montana, Eastern Washington and Oregon, and the 
Southern Interior of British Columbia and the Institutions 
and Laws based upon that Industry. By William J. Trimble, 
Professor of History and Social Science, North Dakota 
Agricultural College. Bulletin of the University of Wis- 
consin, No. 638, History Series, Vol. III., No. 2. (Madison, 
the University, 1914, pp. 254.) 

This account of the occupation of the gold bearing placer 
regions of the upper Fraser, Columbia and Missouri rivers in 
the decade following 1855 exhibits three salient and dominating 
ideas of the author : This movement of population is viewed 
as part of the formation and advance of an eastward moving 
frontier. The American frontier had in the decade from 1840 
to 1850 leaped from the banks of the Missouri to the valleys 
of the Willamette and Sacramento. Now it recoiled eastward 
and met half way the old frontier still advancing westward. 
Secondly, the writer is concerned in tracing the rise of mining 
camps, with many diverse elements of population suddenly 
congregated, to orderly, well-organized communities. His 
leading idea, however, has to do with the contrast between the 
courses of development of those under British jurisdiction and 
those under American authorities. 

Professor Trimble's narrative is a remarkably clear, well- 
ordered and comprehensive handling of a large and difficult 
subject. The physiographical features of the wilderness of the 
"inland empire," the Indian tribes in possession and the sources 
of the population that took part in the "rushes" are graphically 
outlined. The vicissitudes of trial and hardship in getting to 
the remote locations of the different discoveries with supplies 
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and the experiences of privation and danger in the early stages 
of the development of each camp are well worked out and told 
largely in the language of reliable contemporary accounts of 
participants. Following a realistic survey of the salient fea- 
tures of the rushes to the different localities of gold discovery, 
the economic, social and political or law-and-order aspects of 
these "mining advances" are brought out. The fact that these 
mining communities were about equally divided between Brit- 
ish and American jurisdiction, half situated north of the 49th 
parallel and half south of that line, afforded excellent oppor- 
tunity to Dr. Trimble to give his history the point of the record 
of a social experiment and verification. He establishes con- 
vincingly that the physiography of these British and American 
localities and the constituent elements of the population of the 
respective groups of mining camps north and south of the line 
were not divergent enough to account for the contrasting types 
of life and institutions developed in them. In other words, the 
principle of economic determinism or that of the controlling 
sway of the self-maintenance mores does not find confirmation 
in the early history of the "Inland Empire." Moreover, the 
virtue and efficiency of the British tradition of law and admin- 
istration quite outshine what is exhibited of social control on 
the American side. Constituted authorities are equal to the 
emergencies with one, while vigilance committees and lynch 
law have to function with the other to secure safety for life 
and property. 

A carefully arranged bibliography of sources used is given. 
A few lapses in proof-reading occur that need attention when 
a second edition is issued. F. G. Young. 



